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Abstract: This research evaluates the social context of adolescent intervention programs 
through a critical lens to determine the impact on youth postsecondary decisions with respect to 
both educational attainment and deviant behavior, further examining the role of education from a 
social and political perspective. The Education Longitudinal Study 2002/06 is employed. 
Propensity score matching is used to make causal inferences with respect to program 
participation and the impact of some associated ecological aspects. Policy recommendations for 
programmatic enhancement and future research are discussed based on the implications of the 
findings. 
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Purpose 

Education has assumed an encompassing role as the solution to all ills plaguing society 
(Baker & LeTendre, 2005). Over several decades federal education policy has sought to rectify 
the racial and economic barriers to educational attainment through adolescent intervention 
programs implemented under the Higher Education Act of 1965. The purpose of this paper is to 
address the following objectives: 

1. assess school-based adolescent intervention programs within social contexts; 

2. evaluate the populations benefiting from intervention services; 

3. apply the aforementioned results to social and political contexts of education. 

Essentially, this research aims to determine whether programs are alleviating the burdens of 
social class as a form of social and cultural differentiation using measures of educational 
deviance. Through adolescent intervention programs, the federal government is significantly 
increasing the role of education in social and political contexts in an environment that has 
socially constructed education to be one of few ways in which personal status growth is possible. 
With economic inequality in the U.S. exceeding that of any other developed country, federal 
intervention is necessary to achieve equitable access to higher education, making the assessment 
of programs focused on such a political priority (Wolff, 2006). 



Theoretical Frame 

Despite the relative acceptance of the findings of the Coleman Report (1966) — variation 
with respect to student outcomes is determined by within school variances and not between 



school variances — more recent research has found that between school variance explains 40% of 
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student achievement (Borman & Dowling, 2009; Gamoran & Long, 2006). Because 
postsecondary education is neither compulsory nor free, yet remains a key determinant in 
economic and social mobility, minimizing between school variance has the ability to reduce the 
gaps in postsecondary eligibility and access. Maximizing the impact of the between school 
variance can be achieved through addressing the characteristics identified as predictors of student 
success at the school level. Due to insufficient resources, between school variances may be 
attributable to any of the following: inadequate counseling and academic advisement, non- 
college preparatory trajectories, inability to meet admissions’ requirements, unqualified teachers, 
low aspirations and expectations, lack of peer support, de facto segregation, high drop-out rates, 
and a lack of parental and communal resources that produce adequate social and cultural 
resources (Gandara, 2001; Hayward, Brandes, Kirst, & Mazzeo, 1997; Vargas, 2004). 

Because high school completion is no longer sufficient for a sustainable lifestyle in 
postindustrial society, college attendance is a necessary component to breaking the cyclic nature 
of poverty, as evident through attendance rates (Marshall & Tucker, 1992; Wortington & 
Juntunen, 1997). Only 6.9% of low SES students attend some form of postsecondary 
education — comparable to an 88% attendance rate of their higher SES counterparts — with only 
22% completing their program of study (HEA, 2008; IES, 2007; Perna & Swail, 2002). In 
addition to lower high school completion and college matriculation rates, low SES students are 
overrepresented in forms of deviant behavior. Deviant behavior taking place in school results in 
suspension or expulsion, which is a pathway to idleness. 

Juvenile delinquency and convictions, whether in school or the criminal justice system, 
result in the attaching of negative labels, contributing to lower aspirations, expectations, and 
attainment (DiLe, 1999; Hirschi, 1969). Zero tolerance policies with respect to violence and/or 
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drugs strip schools of their disciplinary authority forcing suspension or expulsion 1 . When school 
is no longer an option, youth are left with employment as a high school dropout, or idleness, 
which is defined as a lack of employment, educational enrollment, military service, or primary 
caregiver responsibilities (Bowen & Finegan, 1969; Finegan, 1982; Jencks, 1989; Mare, 

Winship, & Kubitschek, 1984; Tienda & Stier, 1991; Welch, 1990). Interim forms of idleness — 
that is less than six months — have minimal detrimental results; however, exceeding the six 
month threshold negatively impacts future success with respect to educational attainment, SES 
employment status, and marital status, resulting in low self-esteem and higher levels of stress and 
anxiety (Finegan, 1982; Powers, 1994; Taggart, 1982). 

Accounting for 40% of variance in student outcomes, the school then becomes a 
determinant in future success and a pathway to enhance youth educational outcomes through 
increased high school graduation and college matriculation rates, as well as decreased suspension 
and expulsion rates that serve as pathways to idleness and the possibility of future criminal 
behavior (Maguin & Loeber, 1996; Sampson & Laub, 1993). To accomplish these goals, 
between school differences need to be addressed. Currently, school SES, race/ethnic 
composition, urbanicity, and mean achievement have been identified as predictors of youth 
outcomes with considerable variance. 

While the school funding debate is beyond the scope of this research, the complexity of 
the relationship between funding and achievement (Hanushek & Lindseth, 2009) does not negate 
the contextual effect of school SES that is beyond that of individual and familial SES (Becker & 
Epstein, 1982; Lightfoot, 1978; Lleras, 2008; Willms, 1992). The funding hierarchical structure 
provides tax dollars on a district-level basis, meaning familial and community SES impacts the 
funding available to schools. The most successful schools in the U.S. are found in predominately 

1 For more information refer to http://www.abanet.org/crimiust/iuvius/zerotolreport.html . 
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white, upper-middle class, suburban areas, interconnecting SES, race/ethnicity, and urbanicity at 
the school level (Wilkins, 2000). White flight to the suburbs has created cle facto segregation 
equivalent to the de jure segregation seen prior to the Civil Rights movement (Coleman, 1987; 
Delgado-Gaitan, 1991; Farkas, 2004; Frankenberry & Fee, 2003; Hao & Bonstead-Bruns, 1998; 
Jenks & Phillips, 1998). The growth of the middle class and desirability of suburbia has resulted 
in an even greater concentration of poverty in urban schools and neighborhoods with an 
overrepresentation of minorities (Bankston & Caldas, 1996; Farley & Frey, 1994; Fleras, 2008; 
Reardon & Yun, 2001; Roscigno, 1998). 

Several attempts have been made to rectify the inequity at the school-level, one of which 
was the Higher Education Act of 1965 (HEA). In the wake of the War on Poverty and the Civil 
Rights movement, the gaps between low and high SES families were brought to the forefront of 
social policy. HEA implemented programs aiming to minimizing these gaps by increasing 
access to and eligibility for postsecondary matriculation. Adolescent intervention programs 
provide low SES youth with information they would have otherwise possessed had their parents 
attended some form of higher education. While the majority of these programs take place at the 
individual level — the most notable programs being Upward Bound and Talent Search — 
additional programs have been implemented at the school level. HEA provides funding for the 
spillover program Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness for Undergraduate Programs (GEAR 
UP). 

Spillover programs target the lower achieving students in schools where the majority of 
the students qualify for free/reduced lunch. In targeting lower achieving students, GEAR UP 
seeks to enhance the educational environment of the school by implementing early intervention 
services, professional development, pre-service teacher education programs, parent programs, 
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and last dollar scholarships (PA State, 2004). The Department of Education reports GEAR UP 
as a success given the high school graduation rates of participants — low SES, first generation 
college attendees — in 2006 was 84.4% with 52.2% enrolling in postsecondary institutions (HEA, 
2008). The U.S. population graduation rates in 2006 were 74.4%, with the national 
postsecondary enrollment rates of 18 to 24- year-olds in degree-granting institutions was 38.9% 
(IES, 2007). 

Effective adolescent intervention programs increase aspirations and expectations, 
understanding and use of the collegiate support resources, applications for financial aid, parental 
involvement, core and advanced course taking in high school, ACT scores, and international 
baccalaureate program participation, high school graduation, and college attendance rates, 
maximizing the academic and socio-cultural strengths for all race- sex groups (Domina, 2009; 
Garms, 1971; McElroy & Armesto, 1998; McLure & Child, 1998; Murnane & Levy, 1998; Zulli, 
Frierson, & Clayton, 2003). These programs can also reduce the number of remedial math 
credits in both high school and postsecondary institutions (Gullatt & Jan, 2003). However, 
experimental or quasi-experimental designs have rendered different, mixed results, including a 
50% attrition rate due to the mobility of low SES students, low program intensity, minimal 
summer participation and parental interactions, minimal or no effect on high school curriculum 
and/or college plans, and inconsistency with respect to academic achievement, aspirations, and 
expectations (ACT, 2007; Domina, 2009; Westat, Inc. 2003). When positive results are reported, 
the effect is more a result of the spillover — at the school level — than individualistic — 
participating students only (Domina, 2009). 

2 For an example of the specific program attributes under each of the five categories, refer to the Pennsylvania State 
GEAR UP website: http://www.pagearup.org/aboutus.html 

3 The Department of Education statistics fail to specify the qualification for postsecondary enrollment as a “degree- 
granting institution”. 
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While these results may be discouraging and reflect programmatic inconsistency and in 
some cases failure, the only measured outcomes were educationally based. Physical, cognitive, 
and social development taking place during the age-graded transition of adolescences provide the 
social institution of schooling to be a salient influence over individual behaviors (Sampson & 
Laub, 1992). Crime and delinquency rates peak during this stage of development, and many low 
SES youth rely on social institutions like the school to provide them with the tools necessary to 
effectively integrate social circles in this stage (Fordham & Ogbu, 1986; Sampson & Laub, 

1992). While deviance based programs like Scared Straight have been found to actually cause 
harm (Petrosino, Turpin-Petrosino, & Buehler, 2003), educationally based programs can promote 
a sense of belonging and attachment, decreasing welfare dependency, delinquency, and criminal 
behavior, while simultaneously improving the overall school atmosphere, increasing the 
students’ commitment to education, educational attainment and lifetime earnings (Currie, 2001; 
Gottfredson, 1986; Maguin & Loeber, 1996). 

The aims of this research are to evaluate educationally based adolescent programs from 
the educational perspective while including outcome measures of educational deviance using a 
quasi-experimental design 4 . Additionally, this research will contribute to the current body of 
knowledge by clarifying the type of adolescent intervention program at the school level as either 
a true spillover program or a school- wide program. Examining the characteristics of the schools 
offering these programs will enable this research to determine whether these particular 
intervention programs are actually aiding the population with the greatest need or merely 
widening the gap even further by only being offered in schools with the resources to provide 
them. The social and political context of programmatic efficiency and effectiveness can also be 
addressed in this research as outlined through a discussion of the methods used. 

4 Refer to Figure 1 in Appendix A for the theoretical framework used in this analysis. 
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Methods 

The complexities of human ecologies require an equally multifaceted analysis to 
measure the effects of the social context in which adolescent intervention programs are 
implemented. As such, this paper utilizes propensity score matching to infer causality with 
respect to program effectiveness, and then gain a better understanding of the relationship 
between the differing demographic facets of human ecology and successful transitioning 
decisions. The quasi-experimental design of propensity score matching creates a control group 
and a treatment group based on school characteristics (Domina, 2009). Nearest neighbor 
matching with replacement is used, allowing each case in the treatment group to be matched to 
the closest control case in a one-to-one match. The ATT is then computed through the average 
difference between the treated and untreated outcomes. 

Using nearest neighbor matching enables the application of Rosenbaum Bounds to test 
the robustness of the models (Rosenbaum, 2002). Rosenbaum bounds indicate the sensitivity of 
the model to possible bias attributed to unobserved confounding variables (DiPrete & Gangl, 
2004). As per design, these bounds can only be used in one-to-one matches, thus restricting the 
application to the nearest neighbor matching algorithm. For this research, the assigned scale 
ranges from 1 to 2 and the higher the value the better the model, with the desired minimum being 
1.5. As an additional measure of robustness, and because nearest neighbor matching forces 
matches regardless of the difference in scores, radius matching is also used to further support the 
findings 5 (Becker & Ichino, 2002). 

Separate assessments of overall school outcomes — one for spillover programs and one 
for school-wide programs — provides statistical information at the school level enabling this 
research to further explore the depth of the spillover effect of adolescent intervention programs. 



5 The radius was restricted to the STATA default of 0.1. 




